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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Hermaphrodite Rime 

In the Wisconsin Shakespeare Studies, 1916 (pp. 174-200) Pro- 
fessor R. E. N. Dodge has an interesting paper, reviewed in your 
issue for last November, on the curious sixteenth century rime 
king — seeing, emperour — honour, and the like; a rime which, be- 
ing masculine-feminine, should be called hermaphrodite. For 
greater completeness I will call attention to a footnote on p. 679 
of an article of mine on " The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Litera- 
ture," in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
Vol. xxx, where I observed that it is not only particularly frequent 
in Peele's Tale of Troy, but that it was deliberately cultivated, with 
very pleasing effect, in certain Irish-Gaelic poetry. See Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, p. 483. Of course I did not 
regard the Irish usage as a likely source for the English, but 
believed (and Mr. Dodge suggests) that the latter was due to a 
misreading of certain rimes in Chaucer. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



The Marriage Service in Chaucer's Merchant's Tale 

It is the climax of the Merchant's Tale as a drama ; January, com- 
placent and triumphant, has had his way with his friends and gained 
a wife to his mind, and the sordid tragedy has not begun to settle 
down on the poor old creature. Chaucer decorates this high point 
of his story with glimpses of ritual and festivity. 

To the chirche bothe be they went 
For to receyve the holy sacrement. 
Forth comth the preest, with stole aboute his nekke, 
And bad hir be lyk Sarra and Rebekke, 
In wisdom and in trouthe of mariage; 
And seyde his orisons, as is usage, 
And crouched hem, and bad god sholde hem blesse, 
And made al siker y-nogh with holinesse, (E 1701-8) 

— a composite of picturesque or significant bits from the order 
for matrimony and from the nuptial mass which would follow. 
Just such touches would readily come to the mind of one familiar 
with the liturgy. First we catch sight of the priest vested for the 
Or do ad oenedicendum sponsum et sponsam; the stole would hardly 
be visible about his neck later, when he is vested for the nuptial 
mass, being almost concealed by the chasuble. It is from this 
mass that we next hear a bit, from one of the 'orisons' (headed 
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Oracio in the service-books), which is recited in the ordinary of the 
nuptial mass after the canon and just before the Pax Domini; the 
prayer is that beginning ' Deus qui potestate uirtutis,' which begs 
that the bride ' sit ut rachel amabilis uiro. sapiens ut rebecca. 
longeua et fidelis ut sara.' 1 Many times during the service the 
divine blessing is invoked on the couple with the sign of the cross 
(1707). Later in the tale (1819) the ritual Benedictio thalami 
by the priest is mentioned, and sounds oddly before the unblest 
scenes which follow. 2 Truly the church did all she could for 
.January. The withering irony which pervades this strange tale 
lurks in this part too. The bride did not receive the wisdom of 
Rebecca and the fidelity of Sarah entreated for her; even though 
all was made secure enough by ceremonial (1708). 

Dr. Skeat thought that ' to receyve the holy sacrement ' referred 
to the sacrament of matrimony. The phrase, here as commonly, 
perhaps rather means the receiving of the Eucharist (' huius sac- 
ramenti susceptio,' mentioned in the Postcommunio of the Missa 
Nuptialis) ; which was still required of the couple in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, and is recommended in the modern 
English rite. The marriage service, like ordination and many 
others, was incorporated in the mass. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



The Story of Sophonisba. 

The editor of Painter's Palace of Pleasure (London, 1890, vol. i, 
p. lxxxiii) gives as the "origin" of the tale of Sophonisba, Pe- 
trarch's Triumphs — Painter's story being a translation from Matteo 
Bandello. Petrarch, to be sure, devoted to the lovers Sophonisba 
and Massinissa some eighty lines of the Triumph of Love (chapter 
ii in the Aldine edition of the Rime, beginning Stanco gia di mirar, 

1 From the Westminster Missal (Bradshaw Soc, London, 1897), in, col. 
1241. It occurs, in the same position, in the Roman Missal, and in others; 
it occurs also in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI, and in an altered 
form in the modern English service. Dr. Skeat (Chaucer, v, 359) was 
evidently thinking of two prayers, far apart, in the latter, one of which 
merely mentions Isaac and Rebecca, and the other Abraham and Sarah, 
as ideals of married life. 

2 76., col. 1243. A form of benediction and incensing is given by Pichon, 
Le menagier de Paris (Paris, 1846), I. lxxxvi. Wyclif scoffs at the friars 
and their costly censers for censing beds (English Works hitherto Un- 
priced, ed. Matthew, E. E. T. S., 1880, p. 323). It seems likely that this 
rite may be derived from something in the pagan Roman marriage ceremo- 
nial. The lectus genialis figured in the nuptial ceremony of confarreatio, and 
the Genius of the paterfamilias was worshipped by him with incense. The 
Western marriage service is very closely connected with the ancient Roman 
ceremony. 



